2                FEDERALISM IN CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE
Russia took the lead in revolution as before she had taken it in reaction.
It was in Russia that the ideas which the most radical of the German revolutionaries had developed immediately before 1848 were realised, and that by a party not much more working-class in its structure than was that Communist League for which Marx and Engels had written their Manifesto.1 In Germany itself, as well as in Austria, a modified form of Marxism became the recognised creed of a legal Labour movement much like that in the West. Social Democracy, the product of this adaptation, was in 1918 to play a leading part in establishing democratic republics on the ruins of the shattered empires. Unlike the Russian Bolshevists, the Western Labour movement adopted a rather formalist attitude towards constitutional enactments based on liberal and democratic principles, even though that liberalism were developed at the expense of Socialism and even of Democracy.3 After 14 years in Germany and fifteen in Austria,3 the Liberal republican regimes were destroyed and replaced by Fascist dictatorships of various shades, which in their turn were eventually to be unified under the strongest of them, the regime of Hitler.
During these historical crises federalism was applied, or its application was attempted, in the territories of ^all three of the
1 Both parts of this statement will probably be disputed by various struggling Marxist factions. But neither, I think, can be seriously attacked, the first if the immediate programme of the Communist Manifesto is compared with Soviet policies during their first years, the second if all the implications of Lenin's theory of the Bolshevist party as " the league of revolutionaries closely linked with thft Labour movement" (in What Is To Be Done ?, 1902) are taken into account. See A, Rosenberg, .4 History of Bolshevism, London, 1934.
* The extreme expression of this view, which in fact was generally held among Central European Liberals and right-wing Socialists, is the main argument for democracy put forward by Kelson (in his books Socialism and State) 1920, and The Problem of Democracy, 1936, both in German, the latter also in French), It is there argued, from the point of view of a relativist philosophy, that if there is no absolute truth, and all men are regarded as equal, no man has the right to force his views upon others. Therefore majority rule involves the minimum of oppression* Against this^ point of view, it might be argued that to accept the equality of man and the avoidance of oppression as the characteristics most desirable in social organisation implies in itself the assumption of an " absolute truth '% Besides, Kelsen's argument suffers from the evident lack of proof that every ephemeral majority vote (even if it be assumed that a wide suffrage always leads to the expression of the real views of the majority) is bound to result in the minimum of oppression of majorities in the future." But these theoretical shortcomings express very well the political short* comings of Central European democracy.
* Czechoslovakia ought to be omitted from this comparison* For when, after twenty years, she broke down, it was a proof of the shortcomings of English and French r&ther than of Czechoslovak democracy. On the other hand, Czechoslovak democracy had an incomparably easier task to fulfil than that of Germany or even Austria. For amongst the Czechs nationalism worked inoUscumJtaa.tely on favour ofaemocracy.